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NEED FOR THE STUDY 


In every part of our nation, people derive financial 
support from one form of economic activity or another. Some areas 
are heavily dependent upon agriculture; some are noted for fore 
estrys; others specialize in mining. Here in Southeastern Con» 
necticut, as in other parts of the state, we rely primarily upon 
manufacturing industries for our economic welfare. Although di-# 
rect employment in manufacturing represents less than half of all 
employed workers in this region, many nonemanufacturing workers 
are economically closely tied to the manufacturing activities. 


Industries not only employ a major portion of our labor 
Force, but through taxes they also contribute significantly to the 
Financial support of the communities in which they are located, 
Without industry, many of our towns would be hard pressed to meet 
the rising costs of municipal government and education. 


As the region grows in population there will be a cone 
tinuing need for industrial expansion. Unfortunately, ours is not 
the only area of the country seeking industrial growth. Communi- 
ties everywhere vie with each other to attract industries for the 
new jobs and tax revenue they can bring. Private and public pro- 
motional agencies, chambers of commerce, and governmental offi- 
cials spend considerable time and money contacting and urging 
industries to consider locating in their respective areas. With 
Few exceptions, municipalities will go out of their way to attract 


any industrial activity that will provide new employment and added 
tax revenues. 


There was a time not long ago when only the poorest land 
and the least desirable locations were reserved for industrial 
uS@e In recent years, however, the fierce competition that has 
developed in the field of industrial promotion has reversed com~ 
munity attitudes toward industry and has produced a more sophisti-~ 
cated approach toward industrial promotion. Communities now reale 
ize that unless they can make a more attractive case for a 
prospective industry, it will probably locate elsewhere. This 
points up the need for careful consideration on the part of munie~ 
Cipalities of the type and location of land they are reserving or 
promoting for industrial use. 


Within Southeastern Connecticut, the need for identifye 
ing potential industrial areas has been well documented. Previous 
Studies by SCRPA have shown that during the past two decades the 
region*s economy has become highly dependent upon employment in 
defense activities.* In order to offeset any serious economic 
problems resulting from a cuteback in local defense spending, the 
region must work toward a diversification of industrial or other 
economic activity. 


* Regional Economy. SCRPA, 1964. 
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ASSETS AND LIMITATIONS OF THE REGION 


Southeastern Connecticut has a number of general assets 
that could make it increasingly attractive for industrial develop» 
ment. Of major importance is its geographical location in the 
rapidly urbanizing section of the country along the North Atlan» 
tic seaboard known as Megalopolis. This area, which stretches 
From Virginia to New Hampshire, is the economic heartland of the 
nation and contains the greatest concentration of urban populae 
tion, wealth, and economic activity that the world has ever seen. 
It is extremely dynamic and continues to grow rapidly. 


The Southeastern Connecticut Region occupies a strategic 
location in this vast urban belt. It lies about midway between 
Boston and New York, two of the major cities in Megalopolis. It 
is served by the New Haven Railroad, the Central Vermont Railroad, 
the Connecticut Turnpike, Interstate Route 95 (the primary coastal 
route between Boston and New York), and it contains the port of 
New London. Although it is largely undeveloped at the present 
time, the region boasts an impressive and varied tradition of in- 
dustrial and commercial activity. It is rich in historical build- 
ings and sites and contains some of the state's finest oceanside 
and inland recreation facilities. The region's varied topography 
has resulted in a wide range of settings for residential develop 
ment. Suburban subdivisions and even rural home sites are easily 
accessible to the region's urban core, which extends along the 
coast and up the Thames River Valley. 


Although the complex topography adds much to the scenic 
qualities of the region, it has produced significant limitations 
on the useableness of a large portion of the area*s land surface. 
A study conducted by SCRPA in 1963 revealed that one#half of the 
region®s 513=square=mile land area has physical limitations for 
intensive use.* An additional 20% of the region is either devel- 
oped or reserved as open space or recreation land. This means 
that less than one-third of the region's total land area is capa 
ble of supporting intensive development in the future. Not only 
does this indicate an urgent need for reserving some of this land 
for industrial use, but space requirements must also be anticipated 
for all other types of community activities and development. 


SCOPE OF THE STUDY 


It is the purpose of this study to identify large areas 
of undeveloped land within Southeastern Connecticut that have some 
physical suitability for industrial use. Four points regarding 
the scope of the study should be borne in mind. 


* Land Characteristics. SCRPA, 1963. 
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First, this report is an inventory of possibilities 
rather than a plan of or a proposal for future industrial areas. 
Obviously, many areas physically suitable for industrial use are 
equally suited for other activities. Proposals for future indus- 
trial areas will be made by SCRPA, after discussion with the 
region's towns, in a later phase of its program. 


Second, no attempt has been made in this report to evale 
uate the many factors other than site conditions that an industri- 
alist would consider in selecting a new plant location. Addi- 
tional factors of concern to an industrialist include: the local 
labor force, municipal and state taxes, financial arrangements, 
community attitudes, and access to markets or raw materials. 


Third, in the report we inventory potential industrial 
areas rather than sites. We are concerned with identifying areas 
large enough to be used by more than one industry. In addition 
to these, many smaller potential industrial sites can be found 
throughout the region. 


Fourth, the survey was not limited to areas presently 
zoned for industry. 


USES OF THE STUDY 


The material presented in this report can serve several 
purposes. First, it is one of many studies that will be used as 
a basis for formulating alternative plans for the future develop- 
ment of the region. Industry plays a vital role in the economic 
life of the region and must therefore be assured of adequate space 
for continued growth and expansion. second, this report should 
enable municipal planning groups to evaluate the industrial zoning 
in their own communities. By reviewing the zoning and physical 
potentials of land in their own and neighboring towns, local plane 
ners will be better equipped to judge the soundness of their ine 
dustrial zoning. Third, by identifying the major deficiencies of 
the region's potential industrial areas, the study will point to 
ways in which our attractiveness to new industry can be improved. 
Finally, it is hoped that this report will prove to be a2 valuable 
tool to individuals and groups actively engaged in promoting ine 
dustrial development in Southeastern Connecticut. 
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BACKGROUND 


The basic purpose of this study is to identify major 
parcels of undeveloped land in the region which appear physically 
suited for industrial use. To do this, it was first necessary to 
determine the type of land industries are presently developing as 
plant sites. Fortunately, there is a wide range of published 
material on this subject, consisting of industrial surveys, com-« 
mentariess by reputable planners and industrialists, and technical 
publications on industrial land development. This material was 
examined extensively. Additional insight was gained from discus~ 
Sions with personnel in the Industrial Division and the Interre= 
gional Planning Program of the Connecticut Development Commission. 
Finally, SCRPA cooperated with other regional planning agencies 
and the COC in a survey of industries that have located on new 
Sites in Connecticut between 1960 and 1964. This survey, together 
with the other background discussions and material, produced a 
reasonable basis for establishing the criteria for this study. 


MINIMUM CRITERIA 


Two important points should be kept in mind while ree 
viewing the minimum criteria for this study. First, the criteria 
reflect the fact that the study is regional in scope and there= 
fore concerned only with relatively large parcels of undeveloped 
land that could be used either by a large industry or by more than 
one smaller industry. Second, the criteria were designed speci- 
fically for conditions existing in this particular region and 
would naturally not be applicable in all other regions. Converse- 
ly, minimum standards in other parts of the state or nation may 
not be applicable in Southeastern Connecticut. 


The minimum criteria used in identifying potential ine 
dustrial areas are as follows: 


1. At least ten acres of undeveloped land. 


2. At least 600 feet of continuous frontage on a paved 
road. 


3e At least 600 feet of depth behind the road. 
4. Suitable slope and soil conditions. 


5. Location within one-half mile of a state highway 
or one mile of an expressway interchange. 


The reasoning behind each of the criteria used in this 
study can be summarized briefly. 


Acreage: The 10-acre minimum reflects the purpose of 
this study, which is to identify major parcels of land suitable 
for industrial use. Ten acres seems a reasonable minimum for 
several reasons: (1) Production methods have shifted from the 
vertical approach to the horizontal. Assembly line methods and 
the transfer of materials from one part of a plant to another 
have made the sprawling, singleestory plant more desirable than 
the compact, multi-story plant of the past. (2) Most firms now 
purchase extra land for possible future expansion. (3) Many 
firms want sites large enough to provide a buffer zone between 
them and any neighbors who might be offended by the plant's oper- 
ation or who might detract from the plant's appearance. (4) In-# 
dustry is becoming more and more conscious of the image a plant 
makes for the company. Landscaping and careful siting of the 
plant to create a pleasing visual impression call for larger in- 
dustrial sites than were needed in the past. (5) The almost 
universal use of the automobile by plant employees has necessi-~ 
tated the provision of substantial areas for parking. 


Road Frontage: Pavederoad access is required by almost 
all industries and is especially necessary to areas serving more 
than one industry. We feel that 600 feet of frontage is necessary 
to provide good access for several plants and to provide adequate 
space for buffer zones between neighboring non-industrial develope 
mente 


Depth: Our minimum of 600 feet of depth reflects the 
current trend toward industrial sites that permit flexibility in 
plant layout, access, landscaping, and setback from roads. Nar- 
row sites impose severe limitations on plant layout and generally 
are no longer favored by industrialists. 


Slope and Soil Conditions: Industry is far more dis-= 
criminating with regard to the physical condition of sites than 
it once was. The previously mentioned survey of new industrial 
locations in Connecticut found very few new plants located on 
poor soils. For the purposes of this present study, areas having 
slopes in excess of 10% were excluded. Soil conditions were de= 
termined from the General Soils Maps prepared by the Soil Conser- 
vation Service of the U. S. Department of Agriculture. Only 
those areas indicated by these maps as having A, Be1, and C-1 
soils were considered suitable for industrial use. Such areas 
are well to moderately well drained and devoid of swamps, marshes, 
and shallow to bedrock soils. (More detailed information on 
these soils can be obtained from an examination of the General 
SoilsMaps in the SCRPA office.) 


Highway Accessibility: Most new industries are heavily 
dependent upon motor transportation, and it is not to the advan- 
tage of either the industry or the community in which it is lo- 
cated to have a new plant located far from a highway capable of 


carrying the weight and volume of traffic generated by the ine 
dustrial plant. For this reason, a maximum distance of one-half 
mile from a state highway or one mile from an expressway intere 
change was established as a standard for potential industrial 
areas in this study. 


EXCEPTIONS TO MINIMUM CRITERIA 


Some industries are oriented more toward rail, water, 
or air transportation than toward highways. For this reason it 
was felt that the road frontage and highway accessibility cri~ 
teria could justifiably be waived in areas that are easily acces» 
sible to these other forms of transportation. Therefore, we have 
included in the study all areas which conform to the acreage and 
Slope and soil criteria and also meet one of the following condi- 
tions: (1) are accessible to and located within one#half mile of 
a railroad line, (2) are located within 1000 feet of a water chane- 
nel with a depth of at least 25 feet, or (3) are located within 
one-half mile of an existing airport. 


Another exception to the general criteria was allowed 
for areas which are visible from an expressway. Many industries 
today seek out plant sites along major highways. They then con- 
struct attractive buildings with the name of the company promi 
nently displayed, and with each passing car they reap free advere 
tizing benefits. Since industries are placing increasing value 
on expressway visibility, it is very likely that this factor could 
outweigh accessibility considerations. Consequently, we have 
waived the road frontage and accessibility requirements for areas 
that are visible from either the Connecticut Turnpike or Inter» 
state Route 95, 


EXCLUSIONS 


Large areas of the region have been completely excluded 
From consideration in this study. These areas fall into three 
groups. First, no analysis was made of land that is presently 
used for open space or recreation purposes, such as state forests, 
parks, and privately or publicly owned conservation areas. Second, 
land presently part of state-owned institutions was considered 
unlikely to become available for private industrial use and there~ 
fore was excluded from the study. Finally, no consideration was 
given to areas that have been specifically proposed for open space 
or recreation use by SCRPA.* In this group are proposed state 
parks and potential reservoir sites. 


* See: Open Space and Recreation. SCRPA, 1964, 
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SPECIAL ASSETS 


The industrial potential of undeveloped land is in- 
creased when it can offer something in addition to raw acreage 
and access. As a part of this study we have made an inventory 
of various factors which make undeveloped land more attractive 
for industrial use. These factors are: (1) industrial zoning, 
‘2 public water or sewerage systems, (3) access to a railroad, 

4) access to an airport, (5) access to a deep water channel, 
and (6) expressway visibility. These special assets can be 
briefly summarized as follows: 


Industrial zoning: Extensive areas in Southeastern 
Connecticut, involving both good and bad topographic and soil 
conditions, are zoned to permit industrial activities. On the 
other hand, the vast majority of areas identified in this study 
as being physically suited for industrial use were either unzoned 
or zoned for noneindustrial uses. A recent survey by the Con-# 
necticut Development Commission of new industries locating on new 
Sites in Connecticut since 1960 revealed that industrial zoning 
is an important factor in plant location. Of the 107 industries 
involved in the survey, nearly 90% reported that their plant 
Site was zoned for industry prior to site acquisition. 


Public water and/or sewerage: The availability of either 


of these utilities increases the likelihood for development of any 
parcel of undeveloped land. This is especially valid where public 
water is concerned. More than 80% of industries involved in the 
previously mentioned survey stated that a public water system was 
either available at their plant site or added by thems one-third 
indicated that a sewerage system was essential to their opera» 
tions, although it seems fair to assume that many more would use 
it if it were available. 


Railroad: The principal mode of transporting industrial 
materials and products today is by truck. But railroads still 
play a vital role in industrial transportation and may become more 
important in the future. Many industries are dependent upon the 
railroads simply because their raw materials or products are of a 
Size, shape, or weight that cannot be handled by any other means 
of transport. Most of the major industries in this region are 
accessible to and use rail transportation. In this study, rail 
access within one#half mile of a potential industrial area is con-# 
Sidered a plus factor for that area. Where excessive slopes or a 
major highway exists between the railroad and the potential in~ 
dustrial area, the area was not considered to have access to the 
railroad. 


Airports: An increasing number of industries desire 
locations close to airports, both for the shipment of goods and 


for the movement of plant personnel.* Consequently, industrial 
areas located close to airports would be highly desirable to an 
industry which is closely oriented to air transportation. In 
this study, location within one-half mile of an airport is counted 
as a special asset. Trumbull Airport in Groton and the Waterford 
Airport are the only airports in the region at the present time. 
An additional general aviation airport in the Plain Hill section 
of Norwich has been proposed by the State Department of Aero-~ 
nautics* and approved by the Federal Aviation Agency. Since it 
is not known at this time whether such an airport is likely to 
become a reality, areas near it were not evaluated in this study. 


Deep water channel: Proximity to a waterway that can 
accommodate modern deepedraft vessels is an absolute requirement 
of certain watereoriented industries. In this study, location 
within 1000 feet of a navigable channel with a depth of 25 feet 


or more is considered a special asset to a potential industrial 
area. 


Expressway visibility: Few major industries today will 
build expensive new plants in isolated areas, hidden from the 


public view. On the contrary, the trend is toward impressive 
looking structures, beautifully landscaped, and visible to as 
many people as possible. A favorite location is adjacent to, and 
visible from, a heavily traveled expressway. Industrial areas in 
such locations certainly have a greater potential for use than 
areas offering no more than raw acreage. 


STUDY PROCEDURE 


The initial inventory of potential industrial areas was 
made on U. S. Geological Survey topographic maps, using slope and 
soil overlays which were previously prepared by SCRPA. All areas 
meeting the minimum criteria of the study were mapped and meas-~ 
ured. Recent development, new roads, and other features were 
checked against 1962 air photographs. Finally, the special assets 
of each area were inventoried. 


The study findings were checked by three procedures. 
First, each area identified in the initial inventory was field 
checked to verify its physical suitability and undeveloped condi«= 
tion. Second, industrial agents from the Connecticut Development 
Commission and private industrial realtors in the region were 


* See: General Aviation and Its Relationship to Industry and 
the Community. Federal Aviation Agency, 1964. 


+ See: A System of General Aviation Airports for Connecticut. 
Connecticut State Department of Aeronautics, 1962. 
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asked to review the study findings. All agreed that both the 
approach and the findings were practical and soundly based. 
Finally, municipal Development and Industrial Commissions were 
given an opportunity to review the findings for their particular 
communities. In general, no major points of disagreement were 
discovered, Local Commission members were particularly helpful 
in suggesting areas that should be re-examined for subsequent 
inclusion in or omission from the study. 


CLASSIFICATION OF AREAS 


Obviously, the areas of undeveloped land that meet the 
minimum criteria of this study are not all ideally suited for in«~ 
dustrial use. Many might be better suited for agricultural, resi«~ 
dential, or commercial activities because of their location with 
respect to surrounding land uses. But the physical characteris-~ 
tics that determine basic potential remain so long as the land is 
not developed. 


Since a large number and variety of physically suitable 
areas is available, it follows that those offering something in 
addition to raw acreage have a better potential for industrial 
use than those that do not. In this report we will separate those 
areas having special assets from those simply meeting the minimum 
criteria, A further breakdown has been made of the better areas 
according to size. This is in keeping with the basic aim of this 
study, namely, to identify major areas of potentially good indus- 
trial land. Thus, three categories were arrived at, which are 
Summarized as follows: 


Class A areas: At least 25 acres and one or more of 
the special assets listed on page 10. 


Class B areas: Less than 25 acres and one or more of 
the special assets listed on page 10. 


Class C areas: All areas meeting the minimum criteria 
but lacking any of the special assets 
listed on page 10, 


The classifications described here will be used in dis- 
cussing the study findings in the following pages of this report. 


III. INVENTORY AND EVALUATION 
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REGIONAL FINDINGS 


All told, 241 areas in Southeastern Connecticut meet 
the minimum criteria for classification as potential industrial 
areas, These areas comprise 13,819 acres of undeveloped land and 
are distributed throughout the seventeen towns and cities in the 
region. The areas range in size from 10 acres to 242 acres; howe 
ever, 136 areas, or 56% of the total number, have less than 50 
acres each. Only 36 areas are larger than 100 acres in size and 
a scant 5 areas involve more than 200 acres each. 


The potential industrial areas are shown on Figure 2 on 
page 36. Table 1 on pages 26 to 35 describes in detail each area 
shown on the map. 


CLASS A AREAS 


Only 66 areas, or 27% of the total number identified in 
this study, met the requirements for classification as Class A 
areas. Together these areas comprise 4,454 acres of undeveloped 
land. A look at Figure 2 will show that most of these areas are 
located along the region's railroad and expressway system. Some 
30 of these areas are either within one-half mile of a railroad 
line or are visible from an expressway. Industrial zoning has 
already been established in 37 of the Class A areas. 


The lack of water and sewerage in most parts of the re= 
gion is a serious obstacle to industrial development. Only 15 of 
the Class A areas are within oneehalf mile of a public water syse 
tem, while only 4 of these areas are as accessible to a sewerage 
system. Needless to say, the full realization of the region's 
industrial potential will not occur until these vital utilities 
are provided to a greater number of areas, 


Only one of the Class A areas, at Point Breeze in Monte 
ville, is located within 1000 feet of a deep water navigation 
channel. Four of the areas in this category lie near an airport. 


CLASS B AREAS 


This category includes 21 areas, totalling 350 acres, 
or an average of 17 acres per area. Unlike the Class A areas, 
the location of Class B areas is not predominantly influenced by 
major transportation routes. The two outstanding features of the 
Class B areas are industrial zoning and proximity to public water 
supplies. Eleven of these areas are wholly or partially zoned 
for industry and ten are located within one-half mile of a public 
water system. Sewerage, however, is seriously lacking; only 2 of 
the Class B areas are close to sewer systems. Six of the areas 
in this category are visible from an expressway, five are acces~ 
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sible to a railroad line, and one is located within 1000 feet of 
a deep=draft river channel. 


The development of Class 8 areas is likely to differ 
somewhat from the Class A areas. In this region of the state, 
where land is still plentiful and the demand light, any one of 
the Class 8 areas might more appropriately be called an indus- 
trial site since it is not likely that they will be occupied by 
more than one industry. Nevertheless, these areas are of suffi-= 
i size to accommodate more than one industry, should the need 
arise. 


CLASS C AREAS 


The bulk of the potential industrial areas are in the 
Class C category. This category contains 154 areas, totalling 
9,015 acres. These areas are physically suitable for industrial 
development, but a lack of any additional features makes them less 
attractive for industrial use. 


Many of the Class C areas may never be used for induse 
trial purposes. In fact, they may be better suited for some other 
use. They are presented here only because they meet the minimum 
criteria established for industrial areas in this study. 


Some of the Class C areas, however, may have a highor 
potential in the future. As the region becomes more urbanized, 
utility systems will be expanded and additional expressways con= 
structed. Such conditions could make the Class C areas mora 
attractive for industrial development. Consequently, many of the 
areas presently in the Class C category may well be among the 
prime industrial areas of the future. 


FINOINGS BY MUNICIPALITY 


The industrial potential of undeveloped land varies 
widely from town to town. Each municipality differs from the next 
in size, population, topography, and the extent of urban or subur- 
ban development. These and other factors have a bearing on the 
number, classification, and location of potential industrial areas 
in each municipality. In the interests of clarity and convenience 
we will discuss each municipality separately and in alphabetical 
order. 


BOZRAH 


Only three areas in Bozrah were identified as being poe 
tential industrial areas. Several others were considered, but 
strip development along Route 163 and topographic conditions along 


Route 2 seriously impair the usefulness of many of the town's 
larger parcels of undeveloped land for industrial purposes. 


Of the three areas meeting the study criteria, two are 
located in the southwestern part of the town, far removed from 
any intensive land uses. Both of these are in the Class C cate~ 
gory. The one remaining area is located in the northeast corner 
of the town and has frontage on Stockhouse Road and Route 87. Its 
main feature is proximity to the railroad. Bozrah has zoning reg-= 
ulations, but at present there are no industrial zones in the town. 


EAST LYME 


The major asset for industrial development in East Lyme 
is the Connecticut Turnpike. The New Haven Railroad passes through 
the town, but intensive residential and commercial development 
along its right-of-way has limited its usefulness to industry. 


The four areas along the Connecticut Turnpike (Areas 4, 
5, 6, 8) are all Class A. Each of these is within a mile of a 
turnpike interchange; all of them are partially or wholly zoned 
for industry; and three are visible from the Turnpike. Areas 1, 
2, and 3 are comparatively small and poorly located and are includ- 
ed in the inventory merely because they meet the minimum criteria, 
Area 7, on the other hand, offers expressway access and is zoned 
for industry, but its small size is a limiting factor. 


From this review it would seem that the industrial po- 
tential of East Lyme clearly lies along the Turnpike. Indeed, 
the clustering of Areas 5 and 6 make them very well suited for 
joint development. Industrial zoning in this town appears to be 
soundly based, especially with respect to soil conditions and 
accessibility factors. 


FRANKLIN 


The presently rural character of this town has resulted 
in a dozen areas being identified as having physical characteris- 
tics suitable for industrial use. The twelve areas identified 
contain more than 900 acres of land. However, in most instances, 
vacant land is the only asset. A line of the Central Vermont 
Railroad passes through the town, affording rail frontage to four 
areas (Areas 1, 2, 4,and 12) and giving Franklin a total of 221 
acres in areas immediately adjacent to a railroad. Only one other 
town in Southeastern Connecticut (Waterford) has as much land sinm- 
ilarly suited for rail-oriented industrial use. 


At the present time Franklin's zoning is limited to a 


minimum one acre lot requirement for all development. The town 
might do well to consider reserving some of the Class A areas for 


Future industrial use, Such action could have significant long 
range benefits to the entire region in view of the lack of raile 
oriented areas available in other parts of Southeastern Connecticut. 


GRISWOLD 


The Connecticut Turnpike and the availability of a pub-~ 
lic water supply are the feature attractions for future industrial 
development in Griswold. Six areas have been identified in this 
town which are located within one-half mile of a water transmis- 
Sion line. Of these, four are also visible from the Turnpike, and 
all are located within a mile of a Turnpike interchange. These 
areas total 337 acres and, if properly reserved and eventually 
developed, could meet the needs for industrial land in Griswold 
for many years to come. 


Although eighteen other potential industrial areas were 
Found in Griswold, they merely met the minimum criteria and were 
therefore rated as Class C areas. 


To date the town has failed in several attempts to adopt 
zoning regulations. This could seriously hamper the availability 
Of good industrial areas in the future through premature develop- 
ment of prime industrial land by other uses. 


GROTON 


Variety in size and cultural attributes distinguish the 
potential industrial areas in Groton. The thirteen areas identi- 
fied involve a total of 507 acres, and the individual areas range 
in size from 11 to 106 acres. Five areas are designated as Class 
A, three are Class 8, and the remaining five are Class C, 


Of the Class A areas, only one (Area 4) is visible from 
Interstates Route 95. This area is also the largest area identi- 
fied in Groton and presently consists of farm fields and woodland. 
It lies north of the expressway between Flanders Road and the 
Noank=Ledyard Road, and its southeastern corner is within one mile 
of an expressway interchange. Industrial zoning and the extension 
of utilities would make it possible to develop ‘Hind area into an 
industrial park or district. 


Area 5 is located adjacent to the Cow Hill Road inter~ 
change and could be served by the Mystic Valley Water Company, 
which has a transmission line along Cow Hill Road. Areas 10, 12, 
and 13 are all located within a half mile of both water and sewer= 
age systems. The latter two (Areas 12 and 13) have the additional 
advantages of being zoned for industry and are located close to 
the railroad and Trumbull Airport. 
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The outstanding feature of the Class 8 areas are proxi-~ 
mity to water and/or sewerage. Although all of these areas have 
desirable physical characteristics, their surrounding land useS, 
locations, and sizes appear to limit the prospects for their use 
by industry. Each of these areas might be better suited for come 
mercial or residential use, 


The Class C areas are of greater importance in Groton 
than in most of the other towns of the regione This is a result 
both of rapid population growth and a lack of large, physically 
Suitable parcels of land in the town. Consequently, the reserva~ 
tion of these areas for future industrial use should be carefully 
considered. 


LEDYARD 


The likelihood of future major industrial development 

in Ledyard is not very great. The topographic conditions are 
highly complex, and comparatively low density residential devel~ 
Opment is spread widely throughout the entire town. Although the 
town lies adjacent to the Thames River and has a line of the New 
Haven Railroad passing through it, good industrial areas are al-« 
most nonexistent. Vacant land just north of the existing chemical 
plant is earmarked for future use by the Dow Chemical Company. 


Of the six areas identified in this study, only two are 
Class Ae Both are located on Route 214 near the eastern border 
of the town. These areas are in the Class A category merely be~ 
cause they are zoned for industry. They have no other distinguish~ 
ing features. An additional Class A area exists along the northern 
border of the town. This area fronts on Route 2 in Preston, but a 
large portion of it lies within one of Ledyard's industrial zones. 


The Class C areas are also located along Route 214, the 
town's major east-west traffic artery. None exceeds 30 acres in 
size, and their isolated locations and the poor condition of much 
of Route 214 makes their prospects for industrial use appear ques~ 
tionable. These conditions indicate that the backbone of Ledyard's 
industry is likely to be concentrated at Allyn's Point for many 
years to come. 


LISBON 


Physically, the town of Lisbon contains several excel» 
lent potential industrial areas. Unfortunately, physical charace 
teristics are only one of the many considerations in evaluating 
the industrial capabilities of undeveloped land. Only two of the 
town's twelve potential industrial areas are ranked in the Class 
A category. Soth of these areas have rail access, are visible 


from the Connecticut Turnpike and near an interchange, and one 


(Area 12) is conveniently close to the Jewett City water distri« 
bution system. 


All of the remaining areas in Lisbon are Class C, They 
have no outstanding qualities, but one locational aspect is worthy 
Of note. Unlike the scatteration of areas characteristic of most 
other towns, 8 of the areas identified in Lisbon are grouped in 
two specific parts of the town. Five areas are clustered along 
Route 169 in the northern part of the town and three are just 
south of the Turnpike and east of the interchange with Route 169. 
These areas, along with the Class A areas (Areas 11 and 12), should 
certainly be considered for industrial zoning when the town evene 
tually adopts zoning regulations. : 


MONTVILLE 


A total of 1,178 acres are included in 15 potential in- 
dustrial areas in Montville. For the most part, these areas mere-= 
ly meet the minimum standards for inclusion in this study. The 
town lacks public utilities and zoning and all of the areas in the 
western part of the town are somewhat removed from the more urbane 
ized portion of the region. Consequently, eleven of the potential 
industrial areas in Montville are ranked as Class C. 


The remaining four Class A areas are in the vicinity of 
Uncasville. Three of these are visible from the Connecticut Turn« 
pike (Areas 12, 13, 14). This is their only distinguishing attri-~ 
bute, but a lack of more attractive areas places them among the 
best potential areas in the town. The one remaining area (Area 
15) is located at Point Breeze on the Thames River. It is within 
1000 feet of a deep river channel and has frontage on a railroad 
line. This is one of only two areas meeting the standards of this 
study which appears to be suitable for development as a water= 
oriented industrial area. The major shortcoming of Area 15 is its 
road access. It is served by a rather narrow, winding local road 
which passes through residential areas and involves some fairly 
steep grades. 


As Montville grows in population and economic activity, 
the areas identified in the western part of the town may become 
more important. For example, the reconstruction of Route 85 in 
the southwestern part of Montville could make Areas 10 and 11 
highly attractive for intensive development. Before then the town 
should decide whether or not industry is the most desirable use of 
these arease 


NEW LONDON 


In a study of this type, dealing with large areas of 
undeveloped land, it is not surprising that New London has only 


a, ee 


a small number of areas meeting the study criteria, This results 


From a high degree of development in a comparatively small land 
arede 


Only two potential industrial areas have been identified 
in New London. Area 1 is bounded on the north by Bayonet Street 
and by Interstate Route 95 on the south. Adjacent land uses con= 
Sist of a bowling alley on the west and a motel to the east. This 
is a Class A area involving 35 acres; it could be served by both 
water and sewerage, and it is visible from Interstate Route 95. 
Although this area is not presently zoned for industrial activi-~ 
ties, it would seem that certain industries would not prove detri-~ 
mental to neighboring land uses. 


Area 2 fronts on Chester Street, directly opposite the 
entrance to Bates Woods Park. Its major attributes are the avail 
ability of public water and sewerage. A possible deterrent to in-= 
dustrial use of this area is the fact that most of the adjoining 
properties are both developed and zoned for residential purposes. 


With little vacant land available for new development, 
New London is using the only means available to provide needed 
building space = namely, urban renewal. This is characteristic 
of most large cities which have reached nearly peak development 
within their borders. 


NORTH STONINGTON 


With 40 areas involving 2,706 acres of land physically 
suitable for industrial use, it would appear at first glance that 
North Stonington has bright prospects for future industrial devel- 
opment. However, physical suitability alone is no guarantee of 
industrial use. 


Eleven areas in the town are in the Class A category. 
All of these are at least partially zoned to permit industrial 
use, and seven are visible from Interstate Route 95. Only one 
parcel (Area 30) is listed as Class 8, while 28 areas scattered 
throughout the town are rated as Class C areas. 


Figure 2 clearly shows that there are more Class A areas 
in the southeastern part of North Stonington than in any comparable 
portion of the region. The areas identified in this part of North 
Stonington are among the largest found in Southeastern Connecticut, 
and expressway access and visibility are excellent. 


Two factors limit the usefulness of the North Stonington 
Class A areas for industrial development. For one thing, the in- 
dustrial zoning in the town is not exclusive and even the best 
areas are not reserved for industrial use. As a result, many of 
these areas may be prematurely developed by uses which would not 
prove as beneficial to the town as industry would. Secondly, North 


Stonington has neither public water nor public sewerage to offer 
Prospective industries. The provision of water alone would place 
these areas among the most desirable industrial tracts in the 
region. 


NORWICH 


The location of the 12 potential industrial areas in 
Norwich indicates an eventual shift of industrial activity from 
the urban center to the outskirts of the city. Large, vacant pare 
cels of good buildable land no longer exist in the densely built» 
up center of the city, and the prospects of such land being made 
tage bie through urban renewal are not particularly bright at 
is time. 


The one existing feature in Norwich that offers hope 
for attracting new industrial activity is the Connecticut Turn 
pike. This important traffic artery passes through a predomi- 
nantly rural area in the northern part of the city which is 
relatively welledrained and level. Along the Turnpike and vis» 
ible from it we have identified 7 areas which appear to have 
physical capabilities for industrial use. Five of these areas are 
already wholly or partially zoned for industry; none, however, is 
served by public water or sewerage. An additional limiting factor 
is a lack of convenient access to the Turnpike from these seven 
areaSe 


Of the remaining five areas identified in Norwich, only 
two (Areas 8 and 9) are particularly well suited for industrial 
use, Both are zoned for industry, near a railroad spur and a 
public water line, and conveniently accessible to an expressway 
interchange. Areas 10, 11, and 12 are either poorly located or 
too close to residential development to be well suited for indus~ 
trial use, 


PRESTON 


The number and size of potential industrial areas in 
Preston are a reflection of the rural character of that town. 
Eighteen areas, totalling 847 acres, were found, most of which 
are located in the eastern part of the town. For the most part, 
the Preston areas have no outstanding features; they are simply 
welledrained, reasonably level parcels of undeveloped land on or 
near a state highway. The town has no water or sewerage systems, 
expressways, or conveniently located railroads. 


Preston's recently established zoning regulations have 


marked six industrial zones in the town. Three of the areas iden» 
tified in this study are at least partially within these indus~ 
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trial zones. This industrial zoning is the only factor which dis-= 
tinguishes Areas 10, 16, and 18 from the rest of the Preston areas. 
A complete lack of additional attributes, however, suggests that 
the need for extensive industrially zoned areas is not likely to 

be necessary in Preston for many years to come. 


SALEM 


On the basis of physical characteristics alone, Salem 
has some excellent potential industrial areas. But undeveloped, 
physically suitable land is this town's only real asset at the 
moment. The twelve areas identified contain 864 acres of good 
buildable land, but none of these can boast any special assets. 


Although Salem has zoning, no areas have been reserved 
For industrial use. Local officials may see no need for estab 
lishing such zones at the moment, but conditions could change 
quickly. The improvement of Route 85 could suddenly place a highe 
er demand on Salem's vacant acreage. This highway is the princie 
pal route between New London and the Hartford region and is already 
heavily traveled. Improvements to this road could make land in 
Salem more attractive for community development, including housing, 
commercial, and industrial activities, 


SPRAGUE 


Only two potential industrial areas have been identi« 
fied in Sprague, and both show real promise for eventual use by 
industry, Each of these areas is within a few hundred feet of a 
railroad line and the larger one (Area 2) is zoned for industry. 


In spite of its small population and rugged topography, 
Sprague has attracted some substantial industrial enterprises. 
As a result, it enjoys an enviable tax position among its neigh= 
boring communities. But this advantage might well be lost if the 
town's industrial growth does not keep pace with its population 
increase, Much of the land that is presently zoned for industry 
in Sprague is occupied and the remainder is not all ideally suited 
for extensive industrial use. Some consideration in the near fue 
ture might be given to improving the access to and establishing 
additional industrial zones in the eastern portion of the town. 


STONINGTON 


Three significant assets determine the industrial poten= 
tial of undeveloped land in Stonington. These are favorable topo- 
graphic conditions, access to numerous state and federal highways, 
and zoning. 


A total of 26 potential industrial areas, comprising 
1,885 acres, have been identified in Stonington. Two-thirds of 
these areas involve more than 25 acres each, while seven have 
more than 100 acres. This is a unique situation in a municipale 
ity with a comparatively large population. (With nearly 14,000 
residents in 1960, Stonington has the fifth largest population 
of the 17 communities in Southeastern Connecticut, 


Interstate Route 95 should prove to be a valuable factor 
in the industrial development of this town. Seven areas are vise 
ible from this expressway, while six others are conveniently lo-» 
cated within a mile of an interchange. An added asset is the fact 
that zoning permits manufacturing uses in eight areas. 


Expressway visibility and industrial zoning together 
have resulted in ten areas being rated as Class A and one as Class 
5. the remaining 15 areas are Class C, having no outstanding feae 
tures beyond their physical capabilities for supporting industrial 
activities. The heaviest concentration of Class C areas lies in 
the northwestern corner of the town. A combination of several of 
these areas might be well suited for a large industrial zone at 
some point in the future should the need arise. However, local 
development trends and objectives may indicate that these areas 
would be better suited for non-industrial uses. 


A major deficiency of the areas identified in Stonington 
is the lack of a public water supply. Existing water companies 
serving the town do not have service lines conveniently close to 
any of the areas identified in this study. The extension of water 
lines to some of these areas would increase their attractiveness 
for industrial use. 


VOLUNTOWN 


A small population and extensive tracts of state forests 
have left Voluntown with a decidedly rural character. The town 
lies well outside the urban core of the region and the growth of 
population for the rest of this century is expected to be less in 
Voluntown than in any other town in the region. 


Seventeen areas in Voluntown have been identified as 
potential industrial areas. All, however, are in the Class C cate 
egory since the town has none of the factors needed to make it 
especially desirable for industrial development. Unlike other 
rural communities in the region, Voluntown is not likely to become 
more attractive to industry in the foreseeable future. No new 
major highways are proposed in this part of the region, and a low 
rate of residential growth is not likely to produce a need for 
public water and sewerage very soone fo date there has been lite 
tle, if any, interest expressed in the possibility of establishing 
zoning in the town. The predominant land uses in Voluntown 
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throughout the remainder of this century will undoubtedly remain 
housing, agriculture, and open space. 


WATERFORD 


In terms of suitable land, utilities, zoning, and trans» 
portation facilities, Waterford has more to offer prospective ine 
dustries than most towns in Southeastern Connecticut. Among its 
major assets are proximity to the region's urban core, Interstate 
Route 95 and the Connecticut Turnpike, the New Haven Railroad, the 
Central Vermont Railroad, and the New London water system. Be~ 
cause of these assets, Waterford has a variety of potential induse 
trial areas. Of the 19 areas identified in this study, 8 are in 
the Class A catagory, 7 are Class B, and the remaining 4 Class C, 


Five of the Class A areas (Areas 1418) have frontage 
on the railroad. Although not all of these areas may be best 
suited for industrial development - only one is partially zoned 
for industrial use at the present time - the fact remains that 
Waterford has more good buildable land along the railroad than any 
other town in the region. 


Three Class A areas and 4 Class 8 areas are located near 
a transmission line of the New London water system. Although 
proximity to these water lines aces not querantee service from 
them, their possible use is a distinct assst. In all but 2 cases, 
areas located close to these water lines are zoned to permit ins» 
dustrial activities. None of the areas identified in this study 
is served by a sewerage system. 


Two of the Class A areas (Areas 7 and 10) are visible 
From Interstate Route 95. An added feature of these areas is 
their proximity to the Waterford Airport, the use of which could 
prove to be a critical requirement of certain industries seeking 
plant sites in the region. Both Area 7 and Area 10 are also 
zoned for industry and are near water transmission lines. 


Of the Class 8 areas, Areas 2 and 8 are visible from 
an expressway. Areas 2, 3, 4, and 6 are near water transmission 
lines, and Area 19 is located only 500" from the railroad. Area 
1 has some rather unique features. This area is one of two iden-~ 
tified in this study that is located within 1000 feet of a deep 
water channel. It consists of only eleven acres of good buildable 
land, but considerable nearby land is zoned for industry and probe 
ably could be improved for industrial use should the need arise, 
In addition it has more than 1500 feet of frontage on the rail~ 
road and is zoned for industry. Its only major shortcoming is the 
lack of good highway accessibility. An unimproved, steep road 
presently serving this area would need considerable improvement 
before it could accommodate heavy industrial traffic. 


The Class C areas in Waterford are somewhat isolated 
From each other and from the other areas identified. Each appears 
better suited for residential or commercial use, 


Transportation factors appear to have been the primary 


consideration 
Consequently, 
industry. In 
are zoned for 
involving 224 
able physical 


in establishing industrial zones in Waterford. 

many acres of very poor land have been zoned for 
all, 2,800 acres = 14% of the town's total area = 
industry. Within this vast acreage, only 7 areas, 
acres, were identified by this study to have desires» 
and accessibility characteristics for extensive ine 


dustrial development. On the other hand, 12 areas, totalling 438 
acres, were identified which are located in non-industrial zones. 


TABLE ONE 
INVENTORY OF POTENTIAL INDUSTRIAL AREAS 
Southeastern Connecticut Region 


(Note: See Figure 2 for location of Areas) 


KEY TO ABBREVIATIONS OF SPECIAL ASSETS: 


IZ » Industrial Zoning 
WS = Within 2 mile of public water system 
SS « Within 3 mile of public sewerage system 
EV » Expressway visibility 
RR » Within 3 mile of a railroad 
aP « Within ¢ mile of an existing airport 
WC - Within 1000 feet of a water channel with a depth of at 
least 25 feet 
Area Road 
Town Number Class Acres Frontage special Assets 
Bozrah 1 A 29 15008 RR 
" 2 C 39 19008 
" 3 C 29 soo? 
East Lyme 1 C 14 800° 
tf 2 C 24 1000! 
" a C 14 700° 
tf 4 A 52 300! tLe BY 
a 5 4 i 6000 ie 
” 6 A 57 3500° IZ, EV 
" 7 B 19 1400! TZ 
" 8 A 60 G* Lis Ee 
Franklin 1 A 31 600° RR 
" y r\ 79 2600! RR 
i" % » 20 1100° 
it 4 A 82 12508 RR 


Table One Cont'd, 


Area Road 
Jown Number Class Acres Frontage Special Assets 
Franklin = C 49 1900° 
° 6 C af 10508 
" 7 C 48 1800° 
' 8 C 114 soo' 
* 9 C 242 46008 
" 10 C 102 40s5o0° 
S 11 C 88 4600! 
" 12 A 31 18005 RR 
Griswold 1 A 127 1900" ws, Ev 
$ 2 A 41 1000* WS, EV 
. cs A 26 14008 WS 
" 4 6 50 1200° WS 
5 A 33 1200 ws, EV 
" 6 A 60 10008 WS, EV 
. 7 C 151 31008 
9 8 C 62 15005 
44 ) c 30 22008 
” 10 C 26 900° 
4 11 C 41 1000° 
a 12 C 62 2800§ 
ss 13 C 32 34008 
6 14 C ca 10008 
" 15 C 28 1400° 
" 16 C 52 2300° 
. 17 C 49 2200! 
° 18 ’ 20 19008 
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Area Road 
Town Number Class Acres Frontage Special Assets 
Griswold 19 ’ 34 1800° 
. 20 C 36 25008 
4 va C {9 37008 
“5 22 C 126 49008 
4g 23 C 13 17008 
“4 24 C 48 24008 
Groton 1 L 22 10008 
“ 2 C 41 17008 
7 3 C 86 15008 
: 4 A 106 45008 EV 
4 9 A 38 100G* WS 
. 6 C 69 1100° 
. 7 B 15 8008 WS 
“3 8 B A4 4008 WS 
" 9 17 700 Ws, ss 
" 10 A 31 soo" ws, ss 
" 11 C 17 600° 
" 12 A 25 2400" IZ, WS, SS, RR 
" 13 A 29 1700 IZ, WS, SS, RR 
Ledyard 1 C 17 1100° 
tt 2 C 30 13008 
" 3 C 22 20008 
" 4 C 16 1200° 
i" 5 A 35 900! 1Z 
" 6 Aq 41 39008 {Z 
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Area Road 
Town Number Class Acres Frontage Special Assets 
Lisbon 1 C 112 53008 
° 2 C 24 11008 
. 3 C 103 3700° 
" 4 C 136 33008 
” S C 18 12008 
" 6 C 29 1600! 
" 7 C 28 27008 
" 8 C 61 1500° 
" 9 C B83 1900° 
” 10 a 12 800! 
" 11 A 81 700" EV, RR 
n 12 A 90 1800! WS, EV, RR 
Montville 1 ° 39 2300! 
’ 2 C 42 42008 
° o C 183 1900! 
" 4 C 209 3600° 
, 5 C 17 11008 
, 6 C ei 21008 
? 7 C Sa 29008 
. 8 C 96 1600! 
" 9 C 76 10005 
" 10 C 111 3600! 
" 11 * 64 2600' 
" 12 A 82 500" EV, RR 
nt 13 A 29 1400° EV 
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Area Road 
Town Number Class Acres Frontage Special Assets 


Montville 14 A I Oo? EV 
" 15 A 48 900" RR, WC 


New London 


> 


35 1200! ws, SS, EV 


19 1000° WS, SS 
North Stonington 64 1900° 
79 soo! 
51 1100* 
24 1200! 
3100! 
46008 
1500! 
13008 


2500° 
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1800! 
1600! 
2600° 
16005 
1700! 
15008 
2200! 
2100° 
1600! 
1800! 
1300° 


B 
C 
C 
C 
C 
C 
C 
C 
C 
C 
C 
C 
C 
C 
C 
C 
C 
C 
C 
C 
C 
C 


26800! 


Table Gne Cont'd, 


Area Road 
Town Number Class Acres Frontage Special Assets 
North Stonington 22 C 34 16005 
ss én A 429 39008 LZ 
” 24 C 46 1700! 
: 20 A 140 62008 LZ 
" 26 A 44 panot Iz, e 
‘s 27 A 29 1400! IZ 
" 28 A 105 1000" IZ, EV 
" 29 A 94 of Iz, EV 
7 30 B 18 19000§ IZ 
n 31 A 80 qico* IZ, Ev 
" 32 A 62 asco"  1z, EV 
" 33 A 219 2300" IZ, EV 
" 34 A 27 ‘ig0" 2, Ev 
" 35 A 156 5500° IZ 
i 36 C 43 14005 
” af C 74 11005 
ds 38 C ye 12005 
r 39 C 16 13008 
" 40 C x Me 1700! 
Norwich 1 B 10 of 12, EV 
" 2 A 31 a. oon, ey 
" 3 A 29 700* .- 24z, fv 
" 4 17 900" 12, EV 
i 5 A 40 2000 Iz, EV 
" 6 A 42 1000' EV 


Table One Cont'd, 


Area Road 
Jown Number Class Acres Frontage Special Assets 
Norwich 7 A 37 1000* EV 
@ B 17 600" IZ, WS, RR 
" 9 8 19 1400 IZ, WS, EV, RR 
‘i 10 C 34 2800* 
" 11 C 21 1200! 
” 12 B 19 1000! WS 
Preston 1 Cc 76 2600* 
” 2 C 17 800° 
" 3 C 22 1400° 
" 4 G 86 1500°* 
vi 5 C 22 2300! 
" 6 C a3 2000! 
" 7 C 22 1300° 
° 8 C 50 1100* 
n ; 9 C 62 1700°* 
" 10 A 43 1500* IZ 
* 11 C 134 3400! 
” 1Z C 22 3800* 
” 13 C 26 1200! 
™ 14 C 11 1200* 
* 3 C 30 1700! 
tt 16 A 73 1600* IZ 
" 17 C 49 8008 
” 18 B 19 900! IZ 
Salem 1 C 37 700° 


Table One Cont'd. 


Area Road 
Town Number Class Acres Frontage Special Assets 
Salem 2 C 95 17008 
" 3 C 171 3600° 
, 4 C 118 1800* 
" 5 C 85 25008 
® 6 C 17 800! 
. 7 C 23 1000* 
. 8 C 65 1800° 
” 9 C 85 1700* 
" 10 C 29 600° 
' 11 * 73 1700° 
is 12 C 66 2600! 
Sprague 1 B 23 2600! RR 
7 2 a 61 1200! a 
Stonington 1 2 190 3600° 
“4 2 C 23 1100! 
” 3 G 20 600° 
" 4 C 235 8600° 
| | ? 5 C 118 17008 
. 6 C 14 1000° 
a " 7 a 17 900° 
i " 8 C 32 1800* 
" 9 2 47 1300° 
a a 10 4 87 20008 IZ 
a " 11 A 97 11008 IZ 
"| n 12 C 14 900! 
a - 33 - 


Table One Cont'd. 


Area Road 
Town Number Class Acres Frontage Special Assets 
stonington 13 A 50 600% i 
ss 14 A 169 OF EV 
n 15 A 93 900" IZ, EV 
" 16 B 12 900" IZ, EV 
? 17 A 28 10008 [Z 
" 18 A 153 of IZ, EV 
" 19 A 29 1800° EV 
i 20 A 128 600° EV 
9 21 A 26 1300' LZ 
s 22 C 24 1200° 
44 235 C 122 4400° 
. 24 C 52 2400° 
Fe a C 43 34008 
¥ 26 C 62 1300° 
Voluntown 1 C 71 28008 
ig 2 C 52 1600° 
‘ 3 C 170 5400° 
6 4 C 33 2500° 
" 5 C 29 700° 
. 6 C 17 700° 
” 7 C 116 21008 
” 8 C ts 17008 
” 9 C 19 900° 
" 10 C 56 2500° 
‘ 11 C 128 2400§ 
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Town 


Voluntown 


Tt 
TT 
" 
Ti 
" 
Waterford 
th 
tf 


Area 
Number 


12 
13 
14 
15 
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Class 
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Acres 
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82 
40 
22 
72 
Jo 
70 
11 
Le 
18 
73 
K he 
19 
45 
17 
20 
65 
a2 
20 
29 
29 
29 
68 
64 
50 
13 


Road 


Frontage 


22008 
1800° 
1800! 
3200! 
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IV. CONCLUSION 
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On the basis of our study findings, a number of general 
conclusions can be made. These are stated briefly as follows: 


(1) From a long-range point of view, Southeastern 
Connecticut is not abundantly blessed with good potential indus 
trial acreage. The 13,819 acres of potential industrial land 
identified in this study represent only 4.2% of the entire region. 
This amount of acreage is certainly adequate to meet industrial 
land requirements for many years to come, but the premature devele- 
opment of these areas by other activities could quickly change the 
picture. Obviously, land that is suitable for industrial use is 
Suitable for nonsindustrial uses as well. 


(2) The industrial zoning in many towns of the region 
does not reflect an awareness of physical conditions. In some 
municipalities the industrally zoned land is poorly suited for 
development of any kind. In others, prime industrial areas are 
either completely unzoned or not available for industrial use. 
Only 48 of the 87 Class A and Class B areas in the region are 
presently zoned for industry. Municipalities should re-examine 
their industrial zoning to be sure that it is soundly based, 


(3) Most of the region's industrial zoning permits a 
wide range of non-industrial uses, including, in many instances, 
housing. Such overly permissive industrial zaning can easily re~« 
sult in an illeassorted collection of conflicting land uses on 
prime industrial land. Protection of prime industrial land can 
only be achieved with more exclusive industrial zoning, which per 
mits only industrial activities and a very limited range of come 
mercial uses. 


(4) Achieving the region's industrial potential is seri- 
ously hampered by a lack of water and sewerage service to prime 
industrial areas. Of the 241 areas identified in this study, only 
26 were located within a half mile of a water system and only 6 
were within a similar distance of a sewerage system. Expansion 
of the region's water and sewerage systems to serve prime indus- 
trial areas would greatly increase Southeastern Connecticut's ate 
tractiveness for future industrial development. 


(5) At the present time the region's expressway system 
appears to be our greatest asset for attracting new industry. 
This study identified 39 areas which are visible from either the 
Connecticut Turnpike, Interstate Route 95, or the Route 2 express= 
way. Of these 39 areas, 22 are zoned to permit industrial activi- 
ties. Forty-four areas are located within one mile of an express= 
way interchange. Twenty«eight of these are zoned for industrial 
USB. 


(6) The region cannot expect extensive new industrial 
activity along its waterways. Only two areas were identified in 


this study that are located within 1000 feet of a deepedraft water 
channel. Additional smaller sites exist along the Thames River, 
but none of these could accommodate a major industrial complex. 


(7) A relatively small amount of good buildable land 
accessible to the region's railroad lines is reserved for indus» 
trial use. Of the 22 areas identified in this study having access 
to rail lines, only 8 are at least partially zoned for industry. 
Most of the region's existing major industries use this important 
transportation facility, and there is no reason to discount its 
importance as a requirement of future industry. It appears that 
consideration of creating additional industrial zones encompassing 
prime industrial land along our railroads is warranted. 


This study has provided us with an inventory of areas 
in Southeastern Connecticut that are physically suitable for future 
industrial use. Other studies by SCRPA have examined other aspects 
of the region, including land use, physical characteristics, popu- 
lation, housing, the economy, and open space and recreation facili« 
ties. A study dealing with sewerage problems and needs is pres~ 
ently in progress. 


In a later phase of our planning program we will draw 
upon the findings of these studies to construct a comprehensive 
plan for the future development of the region. The plan will con= 
tain proposals for future industrial areas having regionewide 
Significance. 
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